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A Flock from Oxford 

original little poe~m fills page 27. Its first line sped me to 
my dictionary, but the picture of the little house is sugges- 
tively agreeable: 

Its windows throw a friendly light 
Between the narrowing shutter slats; 
And, golden as the eyes of cats, 
Shine me a welcome through the night. 

The best thing about A Vagabond's Wallet is its title. 
The contents of the wallet show a reflective mind, but the 
reflections are cast in outworn patterns of word and form. 

There is something teasing about this little band of pil- 
grims. Their bright-hued garments and their alluring titles 
led us to expect so much ! As it is, only two of them appear 
distinctly as bearers of promise for the future — Sherard Vines 
and Aldous Huxley. The work of these has flavor because 
it shows less conscious literary effort than we have found in 
the others, and it rewards our long search by flashes of 
genuine beauty. A. F. 

FROM INDIA 

The Golden Threshold, by Sarojini Naidu. John Lane Co., 
New York. William Heinemann, London. 

Perhaps because one catches flame from Arthur Symons' 
beautiful introduction, through which shines the radiantly 
elusive personality of this young Hindu woman, these poems 
are strangely alluring. 

They are subtle, delicately-wrought lyrics, self-conscious 
with the same quiet poise that pervades the Hindu classics, 
a poise that disregards with mystic certainty the confusing 
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sense of the plurality of the universe which colors so much 
western thinking, and finds in the simplicity which remains 
an essense of pure beauty. "We will conquer the sorrow 
of life with the sorrow of songs," sings the poet triumphantly 
in one of the most beautiful of these poems, and in the 
phrase sums up her dream. 

The poems are rather unequal in poetic quality, but in the 
best of them, along with a true lyric cadence, burns an ex- 
traordinary vividness of feeling. In the following, called 
Ecstasy, this vividness mounts to what Symons happily calls 
an "agony of sensation": 

Cover mine eyes, O my love ! — 

Mine eyes that are weary of bliss 
As of light that is poignant and strong. 

Oh, silence my lips with a kiss, 
My lips that are weary of song! 

Shelter my soul, O my love! 

My soul is bent low with the pain 
And the burden of love, like the grace 

Of a flower that is smitten with rain: 
Oh, shelter my soul from thy face! 

At times the poems are more strongly nationalistic. This, 

called Leili, might almost, in its color and imagery, be an 

incidental lyric in Kalidasa's Shakuntala: 

The serpents are asleep among the poppies, 
The fireflies light the soundless panther's way 

To tangled paths where shy gazelles are straying, 
And parrot-plumes outshine the dying day. 

Oh, soft! the lotus-buds upon the stream 

Are stirring like sweet maidens when they dream. 

A caste-mark on the azure brows of heaven 
The golden moon burns sacred, solemn. Bright 
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From India 

The winds are dancing in the forest-temple, 
And swooning at the holy feet of Night. 
Hush! in the silence mystic voices sing 
And make the gods their incense-offering. 

Mrs. Naidu has made in The Golden Threshold a really 

valuable contribution, not only to our understanding of the 

modern Hindu heart, but to the annals of the English lyric. 

E. T. 

FROM CANADA 

Lundy's Lane and Other Poems, by Duncan Campbell Scott. 

George H. Doran Co. 

In a book of conventional verse, beginning with a futile 
ballad, one meets now and then a mood of high austerity, 
fitly expressed. There would seem to be hidden somewhere, 
in this Canadian of the Scottish names, a poet capable of 
deep communion with nature — a fact which makes us regret 
all the more the lumbering and cumbersone imitations of 
Victorian imitations, and the tiresome banalities and trivial- 
ities, which usually content him. 

Among the best poems are New Year's Night, iqi6, An 
Impromptu, parts of Spring on Mattagami, and this Night, 
which suggests ancient impenetrable silences: 

The night is old, and all the world 

Is wearied out with strife; 
A long gray mist lies heavy and wan 

Above the house of life. 

Four stars burn up and are unquelled 

By the low, shrunken moon; 
Her spirit draws her down and down — 

She shall be buried soon. 
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